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EDUCATION OF THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS BY 
WORK. 


By W. C. Wuitrorp. 


Work stimulates our intellectual powers. Whatever awakens 
and excites thought, educates us to a certain extent. In the sys- 
tem of instruction adopted in many schools, this is regarded as the 
main principle. The presence and authority of the teacher in the 
school room, are deemed essential, because they arouse and keep 
active the minds of the pupils. Sir William Hamilton holds that 
our intellects are in such a state of depravity that external excite- 
ments are needed to induce us to think healthfully and efficiently. 
The mind’s own innate promptings will not secure this result. 
That man is constitutionally indolent, or will not exert himself to 
the utmost of his intellectual capacities, unless compelled or stimu- 
lated by outward motives, is the idea at the basis of the methods 
of rewards and rivalries used so extensively in our schools. To 
say the least, many scholars will learn faster and more thoroughly 
under the incentives of competition than in any other way. 

In all onr occupations and in nearly every day’s performance, 
this sentiment is not an insignificant factor. The occasion is found 
in the rivalries of adjoining farms, of workshops in the same neigh- 
borhood, or of offices of professional men on the same street. How 
carefully the movements of others are scrutinized, how many plans 
devised to circumvent or outstrip, how steadily the labors are per- 
formed or the faculties drilled, and how strained at times are the 
1—Vot. XI.— No. 11. 
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muscles of ‘the mind to their utmost tension, to feel and be ac- 
knowledged as the most successful or the leader. 

But there is another stimulus quite as effective and more health- 
ful to our intellectual energies, and that is the steady awakening 
influence of the labors of our hands and our brains. This does 
more than to moisten the brow with sweat; it causes the perspira- 
tion of thoughts, like great drops, to issue from the intellect. 

The law of physical life which demands that an equivalent shall 
be paid in work for the bread we eat, brings other rewards when 
obeyed, in the rigorous tone and elasticity of our systems. What- 
ever our hands find to do we come to do with all our might, when 
our labors have aroused a deep interest in our minds for them. 
To mix colors and to paint for immortality, as an artist once said, 
“with brains,” is to kindle intense and continuous thought in those 
brains. The poet who wrote three hundred stanzas while the mas- 
ter of Greek tragedy wrote only three lines, saw his unmeaning, 
slipshod, and conceited doggerels perish in the moment for which 
they were written; while the latter, working for all time, moulded 
his phrases in the fire of the hottest thoughts. An eastern sage 
declared that ‘the state of the unlearned is death;” but truly, that 
of the laggard is lower, it is a living death. Having all the powers 
for action, godlike and blissful, he exists breathing and sleeping, 
his life energies stagnating, and all desires for a higher condition 
buried in his driveling and besotted soul. Let Ajax roll the heavy 
stone to the hill-top; it will employ his mind, and excite and in- 
crease his love for stronger exertion. 

As you consider the many callings, positions, and walks of men, 
and the muititudinous labors expended in them, the planning, in- 
venting and shaping to ends, you see what a constant warmth ot 
intellect they must generate. The necessities of individuals, fami- 
lies, and society, which induce so much toil, compel and incite 
thought. To half starve a man will set him both to contriving 
and working. Some of the finest essays in the English language 


were written on the inspiration of an empty stomach, or at the © 


recollection of yesterday’s dinner. Asa single example, we may 
quote what the biographer of Goldsmith says of him, that “the 
distresses of poverty returned upon him so frequently, that he was 
glad to undertake any literary employment to replenish his finan- 
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ces.” But to the tens of thousands whose daily bread is wanting, 
and whose children suffer if they are deprived of daily wages; and 
to the wealthy, whose property must be used, and whose standing 
in the community must be maintained, the calls for personal activ- 
ity are so urgent and so protracted that they keep the mind inspir- 
ited, like a difficult study in our schools. Stir the soul in which 
lie dormant the impulses of ambition, by the sight of the possible 
attainment of high honors, and it will often act with astonishing 
efficiency. The Athenian general, Themistocles, was cured of his 
youthful dissipation, and abandoned his fiddle, when he saw the 
trophies of Miltiades, the hero of Marathon; and feeling that he 
could not sleep nor be careless, and taking his sword, as did ow 
own invincible Grant, he cleared and won his way to the highest 
military renown, astonishing his friends by the vigor of his mind 
and his power to command. To have a clear title to a hundred 
acres of land; to own a convenient shop for manufacturing pur- 
poses; to manage a large.enterprise in one’s own name; and fo be 
regarded kindly and with esteem, are the common and wholesome 
rewards held out to the working men to incite activity and close: 
calculation. , 

Work in all its departments, the callings, trades, professions ot 
men, seizing hold of our constitutional preferences or habits of 
thought, draws out and concentrates our energies in some particu- 
lar sphere of action, most agreeable, or promising the most enjoy- 
ment and success. The artist who conceived and chisseled the 
Zenobia, the matchless statue of the captive queen, was called to 
the labor, for which she is so well adapted, by feeling its stimuius 
and attractions, as she came to know the occupations of men, and 
the products of human skill, by her outdoor exercises, and by 
meeting busy workmen. The self-made teacher at Newburyport, 
by twelve years of toil in his school, had his natural fondness for 
his calling developed and converted into the intense enthusiasm 
which appeared so conspicuously in his labors at the head of a 
normal school in New York, and contributes so many charms to 
his work on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. The stone ma- 
son in Cromarty, in Scotland, unassisted in his humble trade, con- 
scious of his own strong abilities, and led by his native tendencies 
to study physical phenomena, employed his leisure hours in exam- 
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ining the fossil fishes of the old Red Sandstone, and the ammonites 
of the Lias formation; and was moved as by inspiration to become 
the popular expounder of the principles of geological science, and 
slew, David-like, by his stone fish, the old infidel theory of devel- 
opment. In an obscure tailor shop in the state of North Carolina, 
was an apprentice, fast reaching his majority, unable to read, hav- 
ing a vigorous frame, with strong passions and undeveloped powers 
of intellect: and he listened, day after day, to the reading of selec- 
tions from the most perfect speeches of British orators and states- 
men, and felt his whole spirit impelled by an inmost force to 
qualify himself to control assemblies by the divine art of eloquence, 
and to understand the principles, and to administer the laws, of a 
popular government. The same humble hand-craftsman, on the 
death of the immortal Lincoln, became our chief magistrate. 

But the work of men creates in us the deepest interest in na 
ture, human affairs, and the divine proceedings, by urging us into 
the closest connection with them, and by impressing on our minds, 
as I have already said, their original teachings. These are plucked 
as scrapes from their vines. As truths, they have never been filtered 
through the thoughts of any one. Fashioned by a perfect hand, 
and fitted to the states of our intellect, as electric fluid is to steel, 
these teachings fill our thoughts with a healthy and lasting glow. 
The instinet for knowledge is increased, the need of other truths is 
felt, and our powers of mind, feeling the strength and the delight 
reesived. put themselves into a position both to acquire a larger 
culture and to question more searchingly nature, history, and the 
revelations of God. What the falling apple was, in Newton's mind, 
to the discovery of the laws of gravitation, these first and often 
rvugh lessons are, in the thoughts of the active laborer, to an ac- 
. oerate and exhaustive acquaintance with the highest concerns of 
life. 

Work strengthens our intellects. This would follow from the in- 
struction which it furnishes, by placing us in direct contact with 
healthful themes, and by stimulating our thinking powers. On 
this subject, Carlyle says: “To work what incalculable sources of 
cultivation lie in that process, in that attempt! How it lays hold 
en the whole man; not of a small, theoretical, calculating fraction 
of him, but of the whole practical, daring, doing, enduring man, 
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thereby to awaken dormant energies, root out old errors at every 
step. He that has done nothing, has known nothing.” 

But work enlarges the brain power, both the capacity and the 
use of thought. If a strong physical frame is requisite to a strong 
mind, surely to make active and vigorous the former, is to strengthen 
really the latter. Pigmies are not alone insignificant in body. 
Dwarfs are fitly playthings in shows and museums. The brawny 
arm, the bronzed face, the broad shoulders, and the heavy locks of 
hair, belong to nature’s nobleman, just from the dirty fields, or the 
smutty workshops, and capable of the thoughts of heroes. Pam- 
per a man in laziness, and his soft skin and tow-string muscles are 
exponents of his jelly brain and half annihilated intellect. Labor 
drops into the treasury of the mind, not the two pence merely, but 
all that it has—its solid earnings. It is transmitted into intellect- 
ual force. 

The invigoration of the body is united at once with the activiti- 
ties of the mind. The boisterous liveliness, the quick light in the 
eyes, the elastic thought, and the prompt business habits of the 
common laborer, have been cultivated as much by the stimulating 
employment of his hands, as by the exercise of his intellect. This 
truth is recognized in the training of our gymnastic schools. The 
athlete in the Olympic games felt himself ready to compete tor 
the prize by wrestling or in the foot-race, when he had matured by 
his physical training that lusty mental energy which controlled 
every function in his nature, and spurred, in an emergency, his 
whole being right onward to victory. Many men, in the ordinary 
and higher walks of life, are accounted leaders; because their 
thoughts, though few, are rounded out into solid ripeness and dash- 
ing courage, by the strength derived from a large frame and tough- 
ened sinews. Add fifty pounds weight of compact flesh to the 
convalescent patient, and you very often double his ability to think, 
as well as to work. We are often surprised tosee individuals with- 
out any opportunities for extensive learning, exhibit, after several 
years of hard labor, a close observation, a sound judgment, and a 
ready ingenuity, which seem to have been but the outgrowths of 
their physical culture. Locke, a reasoner of broad views and acute 
powers of mind, was accustomed to gather much valuable informa- 
tion from the common workmen of his day, and tested often, by 
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their opinions, the fallacy or correctness of some of his philosophi- 
eal views. He found, as it is said in the Hudibras, 


* They knew what’s what, and that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly.” 


Quite a portion of our mental culture consists in the ability to 
fix the attention steadily upon any object. In nothing does the 
uneducated ditfer more from the educated than in this respect. 
Some one has declared that it his half of our mental discipline. 
Our thoughts, like sinners, if they “scatter their ways among 
strangers,’ become dissipated, unreliable, and weak. If held to the 
point, as at a focus, they illume and heat each other; like sticks 
in a bundle, each possesses the strength of all, and all acquire the 
strength of each. In this process onr thoughts are filled out and 
sharpely defined; our knowledge of any object is exact, and our 
minds husband their reserved forces, as the accomplished driver 
holds in by reins and bit the spirited and half-tamed horse. Inter- 
est in our work and application of our thoughts to our business, 
cultivate our attention to a remarkable degree. So absorbed is the 
mind at :.mes that the laborer forgets his weariness, the diseased 
his pain, .ud the busy the passage of time. The arm will make 
quicker, sarer, and heavier strokes with the hammer, after it has 
been exercised some time in shaping the hot iron on the anvil. 
The intellect, likewise. occupied for a season in performing any 
kind of labor, will act more freeley and forcibly, and have a lively 
relish for that labor. Thus are formed the habits and tastes of our 
vocations, a second nature, often more robust than the first, and 
always an essential condition of efticient skill and success in our 
pursuits. Without this, there can be no self-reliance and inde- 
pendence in our work. 

Men often gain a vigor in transacting their business which they 
carry into their retiections. The force which the arrow discharges 
into the traget is the momentum it has acquired from the elastic 
bow. More intellectual toil is often performed before breakfast 
and after bed-time than would be in the whole day, if the mind was 
not warmed up and invigorated in the daily routine of hard work. 
Milton composed the Paradise Lost immediately after his zealous 
and gigantic effort to defend and perpetuate the republican form of 
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government under Cromwell. The activity and the impelling force 
of his thoughts, generated in his public career, must need be ex- 
pended, in his quiet retirement, in the creation of that unparalleled 
poem. There prevails the conviction, based upon such facts as 
these, that the culture of work strengthening the mind, is required 
as the foundation of a literary and scientific education. It acts 
like the balance-wheel on the steam engine, curbing its eccentric 
motion and accelerating its feeble. It is the practical to be com- 
bined with the theoretical, always preceding and furnishing the 
latter with its best capital in a thriving business. 

It must follow from these statements that the harder the manual 
toil performed, within the limits of our strength, the greater the 
difficulties overcome in our business, the more invigorated and ener- 
getic will our intellectual faculties become. The Irish orator, Sheri- 
dan, to a friend who was trying to dissuade him on account of his 
prominent defects of voice and style from becoming a public 
speaker, replied, “It is in me, and it shall come out.” And his 
exertion in surmounting these obstacles, joined to his native apt- 
ness, qualified him for his subsequently brilliant career. On the 
principle that the reward is proportionate to the outlay, one of our 
best thinkers remarked that if truth were offered him on the one 
hand, and search for truth on the other, he would, by all means, 
choose the latter. The earnest seeking develops far more than the 
passive receiving. A single idea wrought patiently into our daily 
thoughts, is worth more to us than a thousand facts stored in our 
memory, as in an encyclopedia, even labeled and packed away on 
their appropriate shelves. The noise, the bustle, and the straining 
of our nerves in the marts of business, are not inimical to mental 
growth and activity. Editors frequently have their sauctums in 
the busiest portion of their establishments. Large riches are a 
benefit, because they demand severe application to take proper 
charge of them. The very thought that Paul worked incessantly 
to subdue the thorn in his own flesh, and to disseminate the truths 
of the gospel, operates in Christian believers to-day as the act did 
in him, to prepare the mind for greater exertion. A leading me- 
chanic in the city of New York, with a very ordinary education, 
in the midst of poverty and strangers, passed from the position as 
foreman of an extensive foundry for casting stoves, to constructing 
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engines for our ocean steamers and finally the steamers themselves; 
and he added to his mechanical training a fine literary taste and 
culture. It is often urged that a broad and substantial culture can- 
not be obtained in this country, where the people exhibit such un- 
tiring activity and restless spirit in their business. In European 
society, with abundant leisure and the readiest access to the store- 
houses of learning, the few in the select circles do acquire more 
knowledge, and discipline themselves for higher attainments in 
special intellectual pursuits. Their efforts are unique and striking. 
But they are wanting in that athletic and many-sided education 
which belongs to the individual and the masses in our society, and 
fits them for managing large enterprises, controlling men, and 
stamping their deeds and their thoughts on the pages of history. 
Armies are composed of such men, new countries settled by them; 
the drudgery of all business, which, in reality, is the solid material 
in the framework, falls upon their shoulders; and the governing 
minds in churches, in business corporations, and in politica! parties, 
are selected from their class. 


— 


CONVENTIONAL AND RATIONAL TESTS IN EDUCA- 
TION. 
[Extracts from a lecture delivered by Prof. Alex. Kerr, Oct. 27, 1881, in the Assembly Hall 
of the State University, at Madison, Wis. _ 

Many of the traditional theories which have long controlled 
human society are conventional rather than rational. This is 
especially true in educational matters. Although the tendency of 
the age is toward liberal education, there is still great need of vigi- 
lance on the part of its advocates. Antagonisms between the 
champions of classical and scientific training should henceforth be 
banished. Students in every department should be encouraged to 
seek knowledge for its own sake. 

A wise man desires for his son not so much the direct as the 
indirect benefits of university training. These he regards as of 
inestimable value, and he classes them with that part of his pos- 
sessions which is never in the market. 

About two weeks ago, there was consumed in New York city 
a great warehouse in which were stored articles of furniture, bric- 
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a-brac, pictures, statues, and heir-looms, the proceeds of which in 
money would have been sufficient to establish a prosperous bank; 
but for the losses of the many thousand sufferers by that fire, in- 
surance companies can make but poor amends; for 


‘We cannot 
Buy with gold the old associations!’ 


It is very much so with the things of the mind. Yet it would be 
a vain expenditure of force for you to try to prove to the Philistine 
the value of those incommensurable products which minister to its 
well being. 

We are in danger of underestimating the capacity of the mind 
for expansion. We forget that activity is its prime condition of 
growth. The student who is to make the most of himself must 
lay many fields of learning under contribution. The masterpieces 
of two or three ancient and as many modern languages, studied in 
the original, will not be too much for him in laying out a liberal 
course of reading. If his work is thoroughly done, he will find in 
it delight to which the student of one language is a stranger. 
There is great advantage as well as pleasure in feeling that quality 
of a thought which is always lost in translation. The student of 
foreign languages in reading the great English classics, finds every 
page full of allusions, images, suggestions, shades of meaning, 
whose presence he would never have detected, had his reading been 
confined to the English classics. 

It isa good thing to get out of one’s own corner and have the 
conceit taken out of one, by looking at the world of thought and 
things through the eyes of Plato and Tacitus, Goethe and Victor 
Hugo. It is not wise to be overcontious in planning our literary 
work. While one student is deliberating whether it will pay him 
to study Greek or German, another has acquired a reading knowl- 
edge of one or both of these difficult languages, and is richer for 
the attainment. The study of the best and purest modelsin other 
languages, leads us to suspect that there may be in our own a 
power and wealth of expression which we have not yet learned to 
use. 

Writers who undertake any great literary task without adequate 
linguistic training, often work at a fearful disadvantage. James 
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Parton furnishes a good example. He is one of our brightest 
‘authors and possesses the rare quality of never being dull. Every 
student should read his life of Jefferson, to learn what can be 
accomplished by a balanced mind acting under the impulse of a 
tireless energy. His latest work, the Life of Voltaire, is admirable; 
but it is marred by blemishes which even moderate scholarship 
would have rendered impossible. 

Literary tastes are not merely a solace in solitude; they are 
also a safeguard in society. How to diminish the risks which at- 
tend upon the period of youth and early manhood, in a question 
constantly presenting itself to the friend of mortality. The 
dangers obvious to everybody but the young man himself are those 
which attack him upon the social side of his nature. But to pass 
through these dangers uninjured is not the least important part of 
his education. Seclusion may preserve a kind of negative virtue 
which will always need to be cared for and protected, but it cannot 
bring out that virtue which will stand the test of the hard experi- 
ences of life. The most effectual restraints are those which are 
self-imposed; for, if we trust to external checks alone, when these 
are removed, chaos will supplant law and order. The Greeks poets 
were Wise in praising the excellence of moderation; their pydév dyay, 
nothing in excess, although a heathen maxim, would, if faithfully 
practiced, improve the morals of many a christian. It is useless, 
with our present ideas of what constitute an educated man, to talk 
of shutting a student up for a term of years with books for his 
principal associates. He will very naturally and very properly ob- 
ject to the experiment. 

If he can be taught to distinguish between the use and the 
abuse of his opportunities for social enjoyment, he will learn some- 
thing that will be a permanent advantage to himself and a source 
of satisfaction to his friends. This ancient virtue of moderation, 
so far from lessening his pleasures, will add to their zest. He will 
find, by making the demands of society yield whenever they con- 
flict with matters more essential to his welfare, that he receives 
more benetit from resistance than his neighbor receives from sur- 
render. The power to resist these demands is greatly increased by 
acquiring a capacity for pleasure of a higher kind than those 
which are merely social. The literary habit once acquired is 4 
permanent possession, a safeguard against excess. 
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(While the lecturer made a plea for the study of letters he ad- 
mitted that it would not be difficult to set up equal claims for 
scientific pursuits. He said that the theory that literary studies 
are equally adapted for the development of all classes of minds, was 
incorrect; that it was a great waste of time to make literature the 
chief business of those who had no taste for it, but who would 
work to advantage and achieve success in the laboratory or machine 
shop. For bringing out the special talents of exceptional people 
in an institution of learning no better plan has yet been devised 
than the elective system.) 

Under the old system, little regard was paid to the preferences 
or tastes of the individual student; and naturally enough the 
mental discipline which was intended to serve for inspiration and 
stimulus too often had an opposite effeet; and, acting upon unwill- 
ing minds, temporarily checked their native vigor so that some men 
have had to recover from their college course before taking up the 
serious business of life. 

The University of Wisconsin has been subject to much unfair 
criticism, because it has taken such a wide departure from tradi- 
tional methods and has made it a cardinal principle to give every 
variety of talent an equal chance to compete for its honors. It has, 
of late, been trying to show considerable flexibility in its system of 
instruction; and it has made some progress toward establishing, 
as a fact in Wisconsin, what was the expressed wish of Ezra Cor- 
nell when he founded the university which bears his name: “I 
wish that this may be a place where anybody who wants to 
learn anything may have a chance.” ‘The freedom of choice 
allowed in our college classes has probably been as great as our 
present circumstances would fairly admit; and the effect of it has 
been very gratifying, as shown by better results in every depart- 
ment. That no attempt is made hereto restrict individual freedom 
is pretty well attested by the fact that the forthcoming catalogue 
will contain the names of about one hundred and twenty “ special 
students” who are hemmed in by no class boundaries, but work 
wherever their attainments and preferences place them. 

This arrangement, the distribution according to special fitness. 
though the university classes of a body of young men and women, 
many of them of high attainments, sufficiently numerous to con- 
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stitute of themselves a respectable college community, by no means 
tends to produce disorganization and confusion. It permits many 
who can reside at the university but a short time to learn what 
they want, without compelling them to learn what they do not 
want. It affords to others who have not decided which degree they 
prefer, a kind of experimental course which they follow until they 
make up their minds, when they fal] into line and recruit the reg- 
ular classes. Meanwhile, without loss of time, they are working 
willingly, most of them profitably, in the several colleges of the 
university, and enjoying, free from needless restraint, the benefits 
of the elective system. 


THE VALUE OF GOOD MANNERS. 
By Gen. T. W. PHELPs, 


Before and since the fatal wound given to President Garfield, the 
newspapers have teemed with accounts of horrid murders and outs 
bursts of uncontrolled violence. It is not with vicious men alone 
that the crime of murder prevails to an alarming extent, but 
numerous instances occur where schoo! children kill each other by 
stabbing or shooting. After a long and disastrous civil war, such 
disasters might naturally be expected to occur, but has there been 
any corresponding effort on the part of the authorities or of our 
school managers to prevent or diminish these disorders? Procla- 
mations of mayors of cities, or even stringent laws against earry- 
ing concealed weapons, will have no effect in suppressing the evil. 

A similar state of things existed in England at the close of the 
quarter of a century’s warfare that ended with the battle of Water- 
loo. A long state of warfare in which human life had come to be 
held in little account, had so intensified the {thirst for human 
blood — desperate characters had become so open and defiant in the 
committing of murder, that the ministers of the law were almost 
staggered by the number of executions which they were obliged to 
make to satisfy the old ideas of justice. ‘But there was no inter- 
mission of the work cf the gallows; murderers still continued to be 
hung, until finally the executioner triumphed over the criminal, 
and society returned to a normal state of christian civilization and 
peace. 
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But while in the United States the laws have neither the con- 
stancy nor the force which they possess in England, it behooves us 
to resort to every proper and available means for preventing crime 
and murder, as well as for punishing the criminals. Among the 
means suggested to this end is the inculcation of a system of prac- 
tical moral philosophy for our public schools. It is there that 
children ought to be taught that, as civilized American citizens, 
they must not carry concealed weapons for the purpose of asserting 
themselves with their fellow men. If neither the teacher nor the 
parent cautions a child against the impropriety of carrying pistols, 
nor against reading yellow-back literature, why may we not expect 
that our school children will shoot each other, and, when grown 
up, assassinate our presidents ? 

The inculeation of the principles of good behavior in our pub- 
schools is so evidently proper and necessary that the marked neg- 
lect of the matter seems almost incredible. The reason of this 


‘strange phenomenon is doubtless to ke found in the character of 


our school committees. Probably the members of such committees 
who are capable of taking enlarged views of school education in 
its relation to the republic, are in the minority, and cannot influ- 
ence the others. Many committees are not only ignorant, but they 
regard their position only as a step in a course of political prefer- 
ment, and care nothing, and know less about forwarding the inter- 
ests of education. If a question comes up before them to decide, 
it is safe for them always to give it the go-by until another com- 
mittee is appointed, and that committee does the same thing. 
Then there are many school committee men who would show their 
importance by opposing measures which no one is present to advo- 
cate. Some men, too, will always be wrong-headed, and would 
oppose the improvement of school manners because of its being, as 
they think, a positive injury to the community to have good man- 
ners! It is “ stuck up.” 

And thus our school children, instead of being taught how to 
regulate their own deportment, with respect to their fellow pupils, 
are allowed,to teach others deportment by the use of the dirk and 
pistol! That it is wrong and un-American for the child to carry 
a pistol; that he will be likely to make a bad use of it if he does 
carry it; that such a child, when grown up, might naturally prove 
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to be an assassin, and strike at the highest and best life in the land, 
is all very certain; but where, in what school or family is the child 
ever prohibited from carrying pistols, and taught the barbarity of 
the practice on general principles and by a systematic plan? Some 
persons think that the place to teach good manners is at home; 
but how many homes are there in the United States which know 
what good manners are? Where do our families get their ideas of 
good manners? Hardly any branch of human culture can be ag. 
quired without study. 

We have given our attention to this subject for many years, and | 
though we have often seen men rewarded for injuring and fighting 
against the republic, while those who have faithfully sustained its 
interests have met only with outrage, yet at times we feel surprised 
that a matter of such exceeding importance should meet with so 
much apathy, indifference, inappreciation, and neglect. 

There are men who seem as if they would prefer children +o read 
sensational dime novels rather than to have them impressed with 
the rules that govern refined society. What is needed at the pres- § 
ent moment in our system of public school education is the recog- 
nition of this principle, viz.: that the systematic inculcation of 
good manners lies at the very foundation of al! primary education. 
But as it is, the formation of our manners, upon which much of 
the happiness of life depends, is left merely to chance and accident. 
This is the more to be regretted since our polities, base and bruti- 
fying as it is, is still farther attended by the demoralizing influences 
of office-seeking. Of all the conservative agencies for the preser- 
vation of the republic, there is none greater than a well-devised 
and faithfully executed system of instruction on good manners for 
our public schools. In the earlier instruction of New England, 
good behavior entered as a no inconsiderable element; but in these 
latter days the tendency has been to depart from that, and ‘to 
adopt instead, sensational reading and spread-eagle speeches. It 
matters little whether a man’s grammar and elocution be good, if 
his manners be unformed, ill-regulated, and repulsive. It is early F 
school-training and self-discipline, according to the rules of chris: 7 
tian society alone, that can make him a useful citizen of the repub- 
lic. In proportion as a systematic, uniform plan of discipline for 
the manners of our school children is negiected, the need of mil 
itary discipline will be felt for supplying the defect. 
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PRIMARY READING. 


Lessons in reading should be conducted with immediate relation 
to thought. When a child is taught a letter or a word which to 
him is meaningles, no thought is awakened, and therefore but little 
interest. He has acquired only the ability to recognize and name 
something. Talk with the children about some familiar and pleas- 
ing object which they have at home, for instance a cat or dog, so as 
to set them to thinking and expressing their thoughts about it, no 
matter how crude they are, or how simply they are expressed. Then 
show them the picture of this object, and thename of it. In teach- 
ing even the simplest words, the child learns sooner and remembers 
better those that are illustrated with pictures. He sees, for in- 
stance, the picture of a cat and near it the word cat; he at once 
associates the word with the animal. Then have the pupils repro- 
duce the word which they have learned on the blackboard or the 
slate. When the pupils have learned a few words by sight, such 
as cat, dog, hen, apple, boy, girl, tree, ete., let them pronounce cat 
slowly, still more slowly, until they have separated the sounds. 
Then show the class another word which has only one sound dif- 
ferent from those in cat; as hat, rat, sat mat, and let the children 
distinguish the difference between the word cat and the other words, 
by sight and sound. 

After the names of a few familiar things have been learued, then 
introduce adjective words to teach the kinds of things: and next, 
verbs to express the acts of things. Proceed slowly and thoroughly, 
keeping up a lively interest all the time. After they have learned 
to recognize about sixty words at sight, to spell afew words by 
sound and letter, and to read short sentences, the children are then 
prepared to begin the First Reader. At the beginning, the lessons 
should be very short, containing not more than one new word each, 
as it is quite difficult for little children to get accustomed to then 
book. It is no small task for some pupils to learn to know when 
their book is right side up, and that they are to begin in the front 
part of the book. The lessons should be as simple and natural in 
language as possible, and relate to objects and acts with which they 
are familiar. The children’s attention should first be drawn to the 
picture; they should be told to see how many things they cau find 
in it, and then to find the names of these in the lesson. Let the 
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pupils themselves find out new words by associating the sounds in 
the new word with those in words previously learned. Let them 
read this lesson over several times, call the words backwards, print 
and write the lesson on their slates, and write all difficult words 
ten times. Have slates and books brought to the class; examine 
the lesson on the slates carefully and then place slates on the floor 
behind the pupils. 


A conversation should be carried on between the teacher and | 


pupils, the object of which is to draw from the pupils their ideas 
obtained from the lesson. Correct their language, then correct the 
wrong ideas, and gradually lead to the meaning intended. The 
words of the lesson should be placed, during the conversation, on 
the board by the teacher or pupils. The pupils may find these 
words in their books, pronounce them correctly, and spell some by 
sound and letter. The teacher may then write in sentences what 
the pupils saw and thought of the objects in the p‘eture, taking 
their words but not allowing them to give sentences which are pre- 
sented in the book. After the pupils thoroughly understand the 
meaning of the lesson, and know every word, then they may read 
from their books. Allow the pupils to correct the mistakes,— this 
teaches observation and self-reliance. Introduce new words gradu- 
ally and slowly: be certain that these new impressions are plain 
and accurate: and if the right kind of interest has been awakened 
and the new words have been carefully taught, the children will 
read understandingly and expressively and in an easy and natural 
way. Itis a good plan to have pupils make a sentence with the 
new word in it. 

Second Reader work is a continuation of the previous work; but 
in addition, more attention is given to punctuation, to making of 
sounds, and to expression in reading. 

Pupils are apt to memorize their lesson, and often even those of 
the higher grades, which they overhear, and so recite mechanically 
and without understanding. Thus, they acquire habits of listless- 
ness and indifference. ‘To avoid this and other bad habits, I have 
found it a good plan to take the books away from the pupils for a 
week, perhaps, and give them lessons out of other Readers of the 
same grade; or else take the words of their lesson and make entirely 


different lessons for them. Such little variations of plan add 
greatly to the interest and pleasure of the little folks. 


Whitewater, Wis. AtmA HEMPEL. 
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SELECTED. 


CRAMMING.— NO. II. 
By Frank P. GitMeEr. 


Let us now consider the second species of cramming, viz., the 
seeking to acquire and retain in the mind all the details of the vari- 
ous subjects required to be taught in our common schools. 

This kind of cramming is fostered, indeed is rendered unavoida- 
ble by our present methods of conducting teachers’ examinations. 
The teacher must have at his fingers’ ends all these details, ready 
to shower them down upon his manuscript at the rate of from two 
to four pages per hour if he would pass successfully these annual 
ordeals. 

To illustrate: A teacher has pursued the study of geography. 
He has studied with deep interest those geographical conditions 
which affect climate, commerce, and civilization. He can locate the 
great commercial, manufacturing, and educational centers. He has 
traced the great railroad lines and routes of navigation, those gi- 
gantic arteries through which the great currents of travel and 
commerce sweep. He has followed Kane and Hall on their icy 
path toward the pole, and Livingstone into the heart of Africa; 
but on presenting himself for examination he is confronted with 
these questions: How high is Mount Nevis? How high is Mount 
Blanc? Which are the four States next in size to Oregon in the 
order of their size? Name all the cities within 5° on either side 
of the Equator? 

He has been a student of history. He can state the causes 
which led to the Revolutionary war, the war of 1812, and the Mex- 
ican war. He can trace the progress of the great struggle between 
freedom and slavery, which at jlast culminated in civil war. He 
can give an account of the contest between tariff and free trade, 
can give you the history of our currency; but, alas! upon exami- 
nation day all this avails him nothing. He is asked to give an ac- 
count of Washington’s Farewell Address, to tell when Wisconsin 
was admitted to the Union, and to name the presidents who have 
served two terms, with the date of their inauguration. 

2— Vor. XI.—No. 11. 
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I know a very successful primary teacher of twenty years’ ex. 
perience in teaching, at whose feet I have often sat delighted, while 
she described to me the varieties and habits of the tiny denizens of 
orchards, woods, and gardens. The busy ant, the flitting butter. 
fly, the timid field-mouse were her familiar friends, and revealed to 
her a thousand charming, unwritten secrets. But when this wo. 
man presented herself for examination before a modern County 
Superintendent, and was required to give a minute description of 
a shark, and to define Parthenogenesis, she declined the examina- 
tion and retired from the field with a second grade certificate, while 
a seventeen year old girl from the High School, fresh from the 
study of Tenney’s Elements of Zoology, but who runs from a 
mouse, shrieks at a caterpillar, ‘“‘ and never touched a bug or worm 
in all her life,” glibly gives the required information as she com- 
mitted it from the text-book, and after a year’s experience is 
launched upon the community as a first grade educator. 

These questions are quoted almost verbatim from a set of ques- 
tions used at a recent teachers’ examination, and the great body of 


teachers who are familiar with the lists of examination questions 


will acquit me of exaggeration in these statements. 

I do not deny that many grammar school pupils can answer 
these questions correctly, and I will not deny that many of our 
most intelligent, most highly educated and broadly cultured edu- 
cators cannot; nor is it at all necessary that they should. 

It is claimed that, all other things being equal, he will best 
teach a subject wlio has thoroughly mastered the whole subject in 
all its details. This [ admit. Let him who would teach English, 
thoroughly and practically master the language in all its intrica- 
cies, and the Latin language, in addition if you please. Let him 
who would teach Zoology acquaint himself by accurate observation 
and careful experiment with the truths of that science; but if a 
subject be once thoroughly mastered, all the mental discipline that 
can be obtained by the prosecution of that study has been secured; 
and for practical use of the facts concerning any subject, he now 
knows where they are to be found and can refer to them at any 
time. He need not make of himself a walking enclycopedia to be 
used as a reference book by his pupils, or a sort of educational res- 
ervoir whence the streams of information may be made to 
play upon the passive minds of his pupils. 
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He need not while exploring the mysteries of nature as exhib- 
ited in the tiny flowers of the wood, be constantly reiterating in a 
sort of undertone, the names of all the cities on the right bank of 
the Illinois river in the exact topographical order, and then the 
cities on the other side in the same order. But unless he be famil- 
iar with these details himself how can he teach them to his pupils? 

I reply, don’t teach them. I would clear our already overcrowded 
curriculum of all this geographical trash. If in his future life a 
pupil finds it uecessary to locate any save the most important 
cities, let him consult a map and get the required information. 
Should I compel any pupil to commit Chamber's enclycopedia, be- 
cause it contains information that will at some future time be use- 
ful to him? An atlas is to be used as a reference book and need 
no more be committed verbatim than Webster’s dictionary. I would 
not for a moment advocate the lowering of the standard of quali- 
fications of teachers, but I do protest against those methods of ex- 
amination that compel teachers to be constantly rechewing the cud 
of former acquisitions. Reviews give no mental nourishment, and 
do not promote mental growth. The reviewer lacks the stimulus 
which, to him, arises from the discovery of new truth, and the 
satisfaction of which results from the consciousness of advancement. 
It is a weary, dull, barren gleaning of old fields in sight of waving, 
golden fields of newly ripened grain. It is now the almost uni- 
versal custom of teachers to prepare themselves specially for every 
recitation, not only upon the matter in the text-book under con- 
sideration, but by consulting various works treating of the subject. 
The matter of details may be safely left to this special preparation; 
and the teacher should not be required to burden his memory with 
a mass of unimportant matter which fitly belongs to reference 
books only.— N. Y. School Journal. 


~~ 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR AS A TEACHER. 





The Troy Times has a letter from one of the pupils of President 
Arthur. He says: 

In the year 1853, the writer attended the district school at Cohoes. 
The higher department did not enjoy a very enviable reputation 
for being possessed of that respect due from the pupils to teacher. 
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During the year there had been at least four teachers in that de- 
partment, the last one remaining only one week. The Board of 
Education had found it difficult to obtain a pedagogue to take 
charge of the school, until a young man, slender as a May-pole 
and six feet high in his stockings, applied for the place. He was 
engaged at once, although he was previously informed of the kind 
of timber he would be obliged to hew. Promptly at 9 A. M. every 
scholar was on hand to welcome the man who had said that he 
would “conquer the school or forfeit his reputation.” Having 
called the morning session to order, he said that he had been en- 
gaged to take charge of the school. He came with his mind prej- 
udiced against the place. He had heard of the treatment of the 
former teachers by the pupils, yet he was not at all embarrassed, 
for he felt that, with the proper recognition of each other’s rights, 
teacher and scholars could live together in harmony. He did not 
intend to threaten, but he intended to make the scholars obey him, 
and would try to win the good-will of all present. He had been 
engaged to take charge of that room, and he wished the co-opera- 
tion ef every pupil in so doing. He had no elub, ruler, or whip; 
but appealed directly to the hearts of every young man and young 
lady in the room. Whatever he should do, he would, at least, 
show to the people of this place that this school could be governed. 
He spoke thus and feelingly at times, yet with perfect dignity he 
displayed that executive ability which in after years made him such 
a prominent man. Of course the people, especially the boys, had 
heard fine words spoken before, and at once a little smile seemed 
to flit across the faces of the leading spirits in past rebellions. 
The work of the forenoon began when a lad of thirteen, placed 
a marble between his thumb and fore finger, and, with a snap, sent 
it rolling across the floor. As the tall and handsome teacher saw 
this act he rose from his seat, and without a word, walked toward 
the lad. “Get up, sir,” he said. The lad looked at him to see if 
he was in earnest; then cast his eye toward the large boys to see if 
they were not going to take up his defense. ‘ Get up, sir,” said 
the teacher a second time, and he took him by the collar of his 
jacket as if toraise him. The lad saw he had no common man to 
deal with, and he rose from his seat. “ Follow me, sir,” calmly 
spoke the teacher, and he led the way toward the hall, while the 
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boy began to tremble, wondering if the new teacher was going to 
take him out and kill him. The primary department was presided 
over by a sister of the new teacher, and into this room he led the 
young transgressor. Turning to his sister, he said, “ I have a pupil 
for you; select a seat for him, and let him remain here. If he 
makes any disturbance whatever, inform me.” Turning to the 
boy, he said, ‘ Young man, mind your teacher, and do not leave 
your seat until I give permission,” and he was gone. The lad sat 
there, feeling very sheepish, and as misery loves company, it was 
not long before he was gratified to see the door open and observe 
his seat-mate enter with the new teacher, who repeated the previous 
orders, when he quietly and with dignity withdrew. 

The number was subsequently increased to three, the teacher 
returning each time without a word to the other scholars concern- 
ing the disposition made of the refractory lads. The effect upon 
the rest of the school was remarkable. As no intimation of the 
disposition of the boys was given, not a shade of anger displayed 
on the countenance of the new teacher, nor any appearances of 
blood were noticeable upon his hands, speculation was rife as to 
what he had done with the three chaps. He spoke kindly to all, 
smiled upon the scholars who did well in their classes, and seemed 
to inspire all present with the truth of his remarks uttered at the 
opening of the session. At recess the mystery that had enveloped 
the school was cleared away, for the three lads in the primary de- 
partment were seen as the rest of the scholars filed by the door. 
While all the rest enjoyed the recess, the three lads were obliged 
to remain in their seats, and when school was dismissed for the 
forenoon the new teacher entered the primary room, and was alone 
with the young offenders. He sat down by them, and, like a father, 
talked kindly and gave good advice. No parent ever used more 
fitting words nor more impressed his offspring with the fitness 
thereof than did the new teacher. Dismissing them, he told them 
to go home, and when they returned to school to be good boys. 

That afternoon the boys were in their seats, and in two weeks’ 
time there was not a scholar in the room who would not do any- 
thing he was asked. He was beloved by all, and his quiet manner, 
and cool, dignified ways made him a great favorite. He taught 
only two terms, and every reasonable inducement was offered to 
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prevail upon him to remain, but without avail. His reply was: “] 
have accomplished all I intended, namely, conquered what you 
thought was a wild lot of boys, and received the discipline that I 
required. I regret leaving my charge, for I have learned to love 
them, but I am to enter a law office at once.” 

The teacher was Chester A. Arthur, now President of the United 
States; the teacher of the primary department was his sister, now 
Mrs. Haynesworth; and the first of the three refractory boys was 
the writer. When it was announced that our beloved teacher was 
to leave us, many tears were shed by his scholars, and as a slight 
token of our love we presented him with an elegant volume of 
poems. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS AT ATLANTA. 


“Tap great want of Georgia,” says Senator Brown, “is well 
qualified teachers.” These can be supplied only by teachers’ insti- 
tutes and normal schools. 


Mr. Krrpaxn, general agent of the Cotton Exposition, said he 
had “gone crazy” on cotton expositions. Such “crazy” men are 


needed in all departments of work, both material and spiritual. 


Tue Atlanta Appeal says of Doctor Peaslee that he has about 
him much of the orator and is a very handsome man. The same 
editor says that Secretary Henkle is “a pleasing solicitor.” Both 
are Ohio men. 


Tuer average effectiveness of life in Ireland is 28 years, in the 
United States 37 years. Of the whites of our population, 49 per 
cent. are in the sustaining class, and 51 per cent. in the dependent. 
Among the colored, 44 per cent. are in the sustaining class, and 56 
in the dependent. 


Ir was a graceful compliment which the Georgia Legislature paid 
to the National Educational Association, in its invitation to the 
members to enjoy the freedom of seats in the two houses; and it 
was a marked expression of their interest in education when they 
invited General Eaton, President Smart, Doctor Wickersham, and 
others, to address the members at the State House on educational 
matters. 
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Mr. HEN&LE said to an Atlanta reporter: “To give you some 
idea of education in Ohio, I will say that it spends about nine mill- 
ions a year for public education. In one town of three thousand 
inhabitants up there, we have an eighty thousand-dollar school- 
house ; and in another of five thousand people, we have one which 
cost one hundred thousand dollars.” 


Doctor Curry, of the Peabody Fund, is a most effective orator. 
A bill was before the Georgia Legislature last week to abolish the 
office of County School Superintendent. After Doctor Curry’s 


‘speech of an hour, before the Legislature, the mover of the resolu- 


tion, Mr. Stanford, of Harris, rose and said, that as the author of 
the bill he felt that fighting an adverse report and contending with 
the enthusiasm created by Doctor Curry’s address would be an up- 
hill business ; and not wishing to be absolutely murdered, he with- 
drew the bill. The eloquent secretary of the Peabody Fund may 
be in demand in othes States than Georgia to help veto adverse 
legislation in school matters. 


Dr. WICKERSHAM said, at Atlanta, that he hoped congress would 
pass a law devoting the proceeds of the public lands to school pur- 
poses, and that the money would be given to the South. For one, 
he would be willing to thus dispose of it, if it was ten times as 
much. ‘ We owe it to you,” he said, with significant emphasis. 

He stated further that no public schocl system could be sustained 
in its fullness without local taxation. You have such taxation in 
Atlanta, Savannah, Macon, all other cities, all towns. You must 
eventually make it general. Pennsylvania raises by local taxation 
$8,000,000 a year for school purposes. The people must learn that 
public schools are so valuable that they will put their own hands 
down deep in their pockets to take out the money for their support. 


Gn. Eaton, in his speech before the Georgia Legislature, told 
the part that education played in Von Stein’s scheme for the recu- 
peration of Prussia when crushed by Napoleon. The government 
was no longer a military shrievalty. No class was allowed to suffer; 
the good of all was promoted. The ministry of education was es- 
tablished. Every child was compelled to attend school. All were 
made more effective as workers and thinkers. The new era was 
hastened by the establishment of normal schools, and improvement 
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of teachers of primary schools. Many objected to such efforts for 
the teaching of peasants, but their skill increased and their labor 
was more productive as machinists and farmers. Massachusetts 
caught the idea from Prussia, established the first normal school in 
1839, and when it opened it was so little appreciated that only three 
entered. Now we have 156 such schools, with 39,000 students. 


Dr. Curry, in his speech at Atlanta, said the city of Richmond 
once paid an average of $49 to educate pupils in private schools, 
and now pays only $13 for pupils in public schools. Your school 


superintendent, your governor, your judges die, but the state of 


Georgia never dies; and you want your school system as permanent 
as your office of governor. Public schools are the only means of 
universal education. That is possible, for in Saxony the census 
failed to find a single person over ten years old that could not read. 
What all our schools,— Sunday schools and secular schools — need, 
is improved methods of teaching. Up in Virginia they think that 
anybody can teach school or go tocongress. As I have done both, 
you can apply the remark tome. You need trained teachers. You 
train men to the law and to the pulpit. Inthe name of humanity, 
in the name of childhood, why not train men to teach? In a child 
is a host of undeveloped possibilities. If you want a horse shod do 
you send him to alawyer? Do you go toa blacksmith to have 


teeth pulled? You send to men skilled in those arts. You stand 
at Tallulah and think it grander than Niagara. You stand on 
Stone Mountain and catch its glorious view. ‘But a grander thing 
than these, is that boy’s head (pointing to one of the pages). — New 
England Journal of Education. 





Tuen.— Then the summer mornings were full of singing-birds, 
always waiting outside our windows to help us begin the day with 
happiness. Then flowers were born as if to accompany the birds 
in their benevolent mission. Then all our dreams were pleasant 
imaginings, Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, frolic visions of un- 
troubled joy. Then June was the longest and loveliest month in 
the calendar. Then we were never ‘depressed by bad weather. 
Then headache had no lodgement nearer than our neighbor's brain. 
Then personal rheumatism was unknown to us. Then insomnia 
had not been invented, and we were not obliged to draw upon the 
apothecary for vials of sleep. Then we could walk twenty miles 
a day without fatigue. Then all was gold that glistered. Then 
we were young !— James T. Frenps, in Harper's Magazine for 
August. 
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Acassiz’s ExprErIMENTS IN Eneiisu.— My first impression of 
the genius of Agassiz was gained when he was in the full vigor of 
his mental and physical powers. Some thirty-five years ago, ata 
meeting of a literary and scientific club of which I happened to be 
a member, a discussion sprang up concerning Dr. Hitchcock's book 
on “ bird-tracks,” and plates were exhibited representing his geolog- 
ical discoveries. After much time had been consumed in describing 
the bird-tracks as isolated phenomena, and in lavishing compliments 
on Dr. Hitchcock, a man suddenly rose who, in five minutes, 


dominated the whole assembly. He was, he said, much inter- 
ested in the specimens before them, and he would add that he 
thought highly of Dr. Hitchcock’s book as far as it accurately de- 
scribed the curious and interesting facts he had unearthed; but, he 
added, the defect in Dr. Hitchcock’s volume is this, that “it is dees- 
creep-feeve, and not com-par-a-tecve.” It was evident throughout 
that the native language of the critic was French, and that he 
found some difficulty in forcing his thoughts into English words; 
but I never can for, get the intense emphasis he put on the words 
“descriptive” and “comparative,” and by this emphasis flashing 
into the minds of the whole company the difference between an 
enumeration of strange, unexplained facts aud the same facts as 
interpreted and put into relation with other facts more generally 
known. The moment he contrasted “ dees-creep-teeve ” with 
“com-par-a-teeve,” one felt the vast gulf that yawned between 
mere scientific observation and scientific intelligence, between eye- 
sight and insight, between minds that doggedly perceive and describe 
and minds that instinctively compare and combine. The speaker 
vehemently expressed his astonishment that a scientist could ob- 
serve such phenomena, and yet feel no impulse to bring them into 
relation to other facts and laws scientifically established. The 
critic was, of course, Agassiz, then in full possession of all his ex- 
ceptional powers of body and mind. You could not look at him 
without feeling that you were in the presence of a magnificent spe- 
cimen of physical, mental, and moral manhood; that in him was 
realized Sainte-Beuve’s ideal of a scientist —“ the soul of a sage in 
the body of an athlete.” At that time he was one of the comeliest 
of men. His full and ruddy face, glowing with health and anima- 
tion, was crowned by a brow which seemed to be the fit home for 
such a comprehensive intelligence; and the slight difficulty he over- 
came in enunciating English words only lent to them increased 
significance. He gave the impression that every word he uttered 
embodied a fact ora principle. Afterwards he so adapted his organs 
of speech to the English language that he ended in speaking : and 
writing it as though | it were his mother- tongue. If there was any 
exception to be made, it was in one of his favorite te srms, “ develop- 
ment.” He never completely overcame his tendency to pronounce 
it devil-ope-ment.— Harper's Magaziie. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. Is a majority of all the legal voters of a district required to 
authorize the board to negotiate a loan? 

A. No. In any lawfully called and organized meeting a majority 
voting on the question is all that is necessary. 

The comment on Sec. 475 R. S. on page 36 of the School Code 
of 1880, is in error in this particular. The section itself will be 
found on page 98 of the Code and reads in part, “the resolution 
and vote shall be recorded, and if adopted by a majority, the dis- 
trict board shall be thereupon authorized to borrow such sum,” 
etc., and this “at an annual or lawfully called special meeting.” 

The requirements in this direction, when making a loan from the 
trust funds of the State through the Land Commissioners, are con- 
tained in Sec. 362 R.S., and are as follows: ‘ Before applying for 
such loan, every such school-district shall authorize such applica- 


tion by a vote of a majority of the legal voters of said district, § 


voting on such question,” ete. 

Q. “If a district clerk is absent at the time the annual report 
ought to be made to the town clerk, and he tells the treasurer to 
make the report and sign his name to it, is it all right? What 
would be the result if the matter were brought to trial? Would 
the district lose the school fund?” 

A. Strictly speaking this thing cannoié be done, since the distriet 
clerk must make an afiidavit as to the correctness of his report. 
As a matter of fact, however, doubtless many reports are sent to 
the town clerk that are not thus supported; and if the town clerk 
takes the risk of their correctness, and makes his report accordingly 
to the county superintendent and he to the State Superintendent, 
the money would certainly be apportioned to the county in which 


the district lies. As to what a court would do in the premises, of J 
course, I cannot say; but it looks as though the town clerk would | 


| 


be the party liable if the report proved to be fraudulent, since he 


has the right to insist that every district clerk shall swear to the | 


correctness of his report. 
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HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


The special session of the U. S. Senate closed Oct. 29th. It was called for 
purpose of electing a President pro tem., or acting Vice-President, that there 
might be no interregnum in case of the death of President Arthur. The elec- 
tion of Senator David Davis to that office we mentioned last month. The 
Senate remained in session some time after in order to confirm nominations 
made by the President. The most important were those of Judge Chas. J. 
Folger, of New York, to be Secretary of the Treasury; of Postmaster Gen- 
eral James to be hisown successor; and Frank Hatton, of Jowa,to be First 
Assistant Postmaster General vice Tyner, resigned. 

Secretary Windom resigned in order to secure a re-election to the Senate, 
which he has received. Mr. Tyner resigned at the demand of the President, 
he having shown too close a fellowship with the Star Route swindlers. 

Attorney Gencral McVeagh peremptorily resigned, but no successor was 
nominated. 

The 18th, 19th, and 20th of October witnessed the formal celebration at York- 
town, Va., of the hundredth anniversary of the closing battle of the Revolution. 
The President and Cabinet, the Senate, and other officials participated. De- 
scendants of Count Rochambeau, La Fayette, and Baron Steuben came from 
Europe by invitation. 

The most striking fact connected with the celebration was the manifestation 
of comity between England and the United States. The English Embassy at 
Washington requested to be included among the guests. President Arthur, in 
his public address, alluded most gracefully to the Queen’s kindly interest in 
our national bereavement. And, at the close of the ceremonies, a formal salute 
was given to the English flag. Blood 7s thicker than water. 

Much attention has been attracted, by a circular letter from Secretary 
Blaine, to our representatives abroad in relation tothe Panama Canal. Itisa 
courteous but pointed intimation to foreign powers that the United States will 
alone guarantee the neutrality of the canal, and that any Europern interfer. 
ence will be regarded as unfriendly intrusion. It naturally excites some 
criticism abroad, but is timely and-will doubtless be effectual. 

One of the events of the month has been the Atlanta Cotton Exposition, 
which opened Oct. 5th, and seems to have been managed with energy and 
Success. It is one of the indications of a new spirit in the South. 

The trial of Gitteau commenced at Washington Nov. 15th. His counsel make 
their defense on the pleaof insanity. The best way to prevent such insanity 
in future will be to let the law have its course in this case. 

The fall elections exhibited the usual apathy of voters in the “off years.” 
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The most notable fact connected with them is the triumph of the “ Read. 
juster ” combination in Virginia. 

The death of Dr. J. G. Holland, chief editor of Seribner’s Monthly from its 
foundation, is cause for general lamentation. He had been a salutary element 


in the American literary world for many years. A 
| ave 

THE MONTH ABROAD. cre 

ver 

The contest between the English government and the Irish Land League pal 
has been quite exciting for the past few weeks. The Land Court has com. esp 
menced its work by allowing a large reduction of rent in the first cases we 
brought before it. Many of the tenants are moving toward the payment of col 
their rents; but Parnell and his fellow-agitators wish to prevent this. For of 
certain speeches against the government and its programme, he, with others, ria 
has been arrested and confined iv Kilmainham jail. Following his arrest the ow! 
Land League took a most indiscreet step in the shape of a proclamation for Boy 
bidding the payment of rent. This furnished the government a good occa. ha 
sion for declaring the League a treasonable organization and prohibiting its ten 
meetings. The League has also been strongly condemned by the Roman thr 
Catholic Archbishops, McCabe and Croke, who declare its action to be com- 
munistic and anarchical. 

Mr. Gladstone has now the support of all classes in England, and his action F 71 
is undoubtedly wise, though it has been loudly condemned by some sloppy F for 
demagogues in this country as well as in Ireland. : wh 

Gencral elections have just taken place in Germany. The result is hardly pig 
intelligible to American readers, their political organization is so different F gat 
from ours. Among all the factions or parties, none has a majority; but the Fon 
general result is given out as being decidedly unfavorable to Bismarck and & pre 
his domestic policy. The “ Jew-baiters ” have also received a severe rebuke. F ‘ 

The French army in Tunis occupied Kairwan, October 25th, without the r ant 
necessity of bombardment. Their losses from disease are, however, very : ej 
great. One third of the whole army of 35,000 men is reported on the sick list, F gre 
malarial fevers prevailing. | «ie 

In Afghanistan the Ameer, Abdurrahman Khan, met and defeated Ayoob 7 a; 
Khan near Kandahar, September 2ist. October 15th Abdul Kudas, a supporter lif 
of the Ameer, captured Herat; and Ayoob was compelled to eseape to Persia pe 
where he is now held as a prisoner by the Persians. the 

The situation in Peru has become decidedly complicated. The Calderon | be 
government,— which had been recognized by the American minister —ha Fer, 
been overthrown by the Chilian Admiral Lynch, on the ground that it was me 
issuing and circulating counterfeit government bonds. The Chilians have - 
again assumed military control and seem to purpose holding the country in : pr 
military subjection. Pierolastill makes a show of authority in the mountains | OU 

Minister Hurlbut has been protesting against the action of Admiral Lynch f . 
in a loud way that may yet cause him considerable embarrassment. | de 
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EDITORIAL. 


A County Superintendent writes, after completing his annual report, “ The 
average attendance of the pupils at the public schools in this county, has de- 
creased two and a half per cent. the past year. The weather last winter was 
very severe, and in consequence the attendance was very broken in the latter 
part of the winter term.” Similar statements reach us from other counties, 
especially in the northern portion of the State. Besides the inclement 
weather during the year, contagious diseases, such as the measles, whooping- 
cough, and scarlet fever, have prevailed among the children in many places 
of the State, — greatly reducing the enrollment in the schools. The diphthe- 
ria has attacked in a violent form thousands of the pupils, particularly in 
our central counties, and interfered largely with their attendance upon the 
schools. We shall not be surprised to find that a less number of children 
have been taught in our schools this year than last, and that their average at- 
tendance, during the summer as well as the winter term, has decreased 
throughout the State, in consequence of the causes which we have mentioned. 


WE clip from an exchange the following review of Pres. Garfield’s work 
for education. It ‘is strange that in the many references to his public life, 
which we find in the school journals of the country, no credit is given for 
his magnificent services in securing the establishment of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington by the General Government. His speech in congress 
on that occasion was a powerful one, and his personal efforts in that body 
procured the passage of this measure: 


“Tn the tragic death of James A. Garfield, the nation not only loses a great 
and wise ruler; the afflicted wife a true and devoted husband; the aged and 
sorrowing mother a dutiful son; the children a loving father; but the cause 
of education a partisan whose piace it will be difficult to fill. It was with 
great joy that the votaries of education hailed the Garfield administration. 
He had been pupil and teacher; scholar and college president. In early life 
a good mother had inculcated in him pure thoughts and high aspirations. 
His very life seemed bound in knowledge. Education was his criterion of 
life, and in how many speeches did he sing aloud its praises. In his life as 
an educator he continually found and adopted new methods of teaching. He 
saw the necessity of a reform in our schoo! system, and I am led to believe 
that his administration would have produced a radical change in the condi- 
tion of public schools throughout the country. He would have suggested 
and urged new methods; he would have prompted congress to make a gen- 
erous appropriation for the support of schools; he would have sought a 
method for bringing the schools into closer connection with the National 
government; he would have striven for legislation making education com- 
pulsory upon the whole people. But all is now changed. If the nation’s 
pride had but lived, we cry, what prosperity and betterment might have been 
ours! We may learn much from his life and from that glorious name and 
noble character which he leaves behind him. His struggles for an education 
were hard, but triumphant; the road was rough, but the traveler strong and 
determined.” 
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Tue State Superintendent has been preparing, during the past five months, 
quite an extensive circular on school-houses, to be published by the State, 
and furnished to district boards and boards of education in our school-dis. 
tricts, large villages, and cities. He has been lead to undertake this work by 
the numerous inquiries made at his office for plans of school buildings, and 
by the urgent request of many intelligent members of school-boards in the 
State. There are very few copies of any standard works on school-house 
architecture, issued in the past twenty-five years, to be found in the hands of 
our school officers, carpenters, and architects. In fact, most of these works 
are quite useless, as they recommend many arrangements in the construction 
of school rooms which are now condemned, and omit others now regarded 
as almost indispensable. Besides, the State will be justified, by thousands 
of its citizens, in attempting to abolish or improve our present wretched 
styles of school-houses, built in the country districts and smaller villages, by 
introducing other and nearly as cheap designs, with the newest and best 
approved accommodations for both the teachers and pupils in our public 
schools. 

This circular will contain a brief discussion of the school-house site, its 
location, size, and ornamentation by trees and shrubbery; the arrangements 
for the out-buildings; the shape, acoustics, and lighting of the school rooms; 
the heating and ventilation of the same; economy in the construction of the 
buildings; and specifications and contracts. The attempt will be made toin- 
corporate, in this discussion as well as in the plans for the school-houses, the 
principles of sanitation as defined by the latest authorities, and particularly 
the excellent suggestion on this subject presented by our able State Board of 
Health. 

Architects in Madison, Milwaukee, and Chicago, who have had large ex. 
perience in designing some of the best school-houses in the State, have gen. 
erously supplied the State Superintendent with the plans for thirtcen or four- 
teen buildings of different sizes and styles. Four of these, each with one 
room, are adapted to the country districts; two, each with two rooms, to the 
large districts and the smaller villages; two, each with three rooms, and two 
or three, each with four rooms, to the larger villages; and three, each with 
five, seven, or eight rooms, to the smaller cities. From forty-four to forty- 
eight different drawings of the buildings—representing the elevations, the 
floor plans, and the cross-sections, have been executed for the engraver. All 
the designs as furnished the State Superintendent, ready to be placed in the 
hands of the printer, will cost the State a very small sum, as nearly one 
half of the electrotype plates, and all the plans are donated by the public- 
spirited architects who supply the drawings. The estimated expenses of the 
erection of these houses are from $600 to $20,000 each. All the houses, each 


with one room, can be built for less than $1,200; those for the smaller vil 
lages, for less than $3,000; those for the larger villages, for less than $6,000; 
and those for the smaller cities trom $14,000 to $20,000. The variation in the 
cost of construction arises mainly from the difference in the size of the build- 
ings and in the materials used, 
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Another important feature of this circular will consist in furnishing the 
specifications, prepared by these architects, for the erection of nearly all 
the school-houses. This arrangement will aid the school-boards of the 
State to save many thousands of dollars, paid even for the plans, in the se- 
lection and the building of these houses in the future. From these specifi- 
cations they will be able to estimate the amount of the various materials re- 
quired, and the cost of the same and of the labor required in the erection. 
Thus they will be aided, without doubt, to provide themselves with the best 
arranged houses erected at a large reduction in the outlay of money. These 
plans and specifications are, also, prepared with the view of assisting the car- 
penters of the State, who as a class most control by their advice the school- 
boards of the rural districts and the villages in the choice of the styles of 
school buildings; and who will be enabied to fix more definitely their 
charges in the construction of the same. 








EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


Tue STaTE SUPERINTENDENT has issued a revised edition of his circular 
on the Grading System for the Country schools. It is now ready for distribu- 
tion among the teachers of these schools throughout the State, who have not 
the copies of the one on the same subject funished them a year ago. It is 
placed in the hands of the County Superintendents who apply for it, to be 
sent by them to these teachers. The article on “The Arrangements for Ex- 
aminations and Graduation,” has been carefully re-written, and several import- 
ant additions made to it. In order that many teachers in the ungraded schools 
may read it at once, we publish it in full as follows: 

Besides the occasional examinations of pupils for the purpose of assigning 
them to the different classes under each Form, and noting their progress in 
these classes, there should be held three stated ones, each at the close of the 
work ina Form. The first two are for the object of determining whether the 
pupils are fitted to be tranferred from the Primary to the Middle Form, and 
from the Middle to the Upper. The last one is conducted to ascertain whether 
those who have finished the studies of the Upper, are entitled to graduation 
in the complete Course of Study. 

On all these occasions, certain regulations should be adopted and firmly 
observed. The examinations for entrance into a higher Form should take 
place near the close of a term, so as not to interrupt greatly the regular exer- 
cises of the school. That at the completion of the full course may best oc- 
cur once a year, probably at the end of the Winter Term. The pupils should 
be questioned, at such times, under both the oral and written methods — the 
oral predominating in the first examination, and the written in the last, A 
minimum standing for each study, and an average for all the studies should 
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be selected. No pupil should be promoted from one Form to another, or 4]. 
lowed to graduate in the Course, who does not reach the minimum and the 
average standings. This means that no importunity from any source, and no 
spirit of favoritism on the part of the examiners, should be the cause of per. 
mitting any pupil to pass these ordeals without he has pursued every pre. 
scribed study. The character of the work done by him in the daily recita. 
tions, and his attainments as tested in the occasional examinations, may very 
properly be allowed to influence the minds of the examiners in determining 
his final standing. 

The first two examinations should be held by the teacher under such advice 
and consent as the district board may give, and under such directions as the 
County Superintendent may prescribe. For example, the latter may furnish 
the questions, either written or printed, which the teacher should lay before 
the pupils of the Primary and Middle Forms. He may also suggest what 
standing should be fixed at each of these examinations. 

When practicable, the examination at the end of the Course should be con. 
ducted, with the co-operation of the teacher and district board of the school, by 
the County Superintendent himself, assisted by two or more persons whom 
he may appoint. It should be held in a public place, where should be as. 
sembled all the pupils who desire to submit to the examination, from the 
different schools in a town, or ia parts of two or more adjacent towns. If 
any applicant has not passed the previous examinations, he should at that 
time be questioned in all the studies of the Course. If the Superintendent 
is not able to perform his work, or does not perform it in the manner above 
described, then the teachers of the town or of parts of adjacent towns can, 
with the approval of their district boards, combine together to secure this 
final examination; and they can choose three persons, of their own number 
or outside, to attend to this duty at such time as may be selected. On this 
occasion, it would be well for the teachers, members of the district board, 
and others interested to be present; and they could very profitably make its 
season for honoring, in some public way, the pupils who are successful in 
the examination. But in some counties of the State it is impracticable, if 
not impossible, for the County Superintendents to be present at the examina 
tions in the several towns under their jurisdiction, They have now nearly all 
the work which they can perform, in licensing teachers and in visiting schools. 
It may be considered unwise for the teachers of a locality to organize for the 
purpose of conducting an examination. Uader such circumstances, the best 
method is for each County Superintendent to select annually a day for the 
examination in his county, to prepare for it a set of questions, to accompany 
them with proper instructions, and to send them in sealed envelopes to be 
opened on the day of the examination by all the teachers who have given 
notice that they have pupils prepared to graduate. The examination papers 
of the pupils should then be forwarded by the teachers to the Superintendent, 
with the statement that they have fully complied with his instructions; and 
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the Superintendent should then proceed to mark the papers and to issue di- 
plomas to the pupils who have mastered the studies in the Course. All this 
work could best be performed near the close of the Winter Term of the 
schools, as then the Superintendent usually has the most time to attend to 
such extra duties. 

Teachers in conducting the examinations for promotion of pupils from 
one Form to the next ‘higher, will be grateful for the following directions, 
which were prepared, in most part, by Prof. C. F. Viebahn, now City Super- 
intendent of Watertown, as the result of a conference held last winter by me 
with some of the County Superintendents in the North Eastern section of 
the State. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION OF PuPILs TO MIDDLE Form: 


I. In Reading and other Language Lessons. 
1. Intelligent, distinct, and ready reading of any lesson in the Second Reader 


in use in the school. 


2, Ability to recite from memory a number of pieces which together con- 
ain at least as much matter as four pages in this Reader. 

8. A knowledge of the substance of the lessons read or recited,—to be 
tested by questioning. 

4, Correct pronunciation of words found in the Reader. 

5. Ability to use correctly in sentences the words of the Reader. 

6. Ability to syllabicate and to spell orally, by letter and by sound, the 
words of the Reader, to accent any syllable of a word, to emphasize any 
word in a sentence, and to give any word the rising or falling inflection. 

Il. In Writing and Spelling. 

1, Ability to copy readily, correctly, and legibly any paragraph of the 
Second Reader. 

2, Correct spelling of words found ia the Reader. 

3. Writing sentences dictated by the teacher. This writing to show correct 


use of capitals at beginning of sentences and in ordinary proper names, and 


of period and question marks. 

4, Ability to recognize letters and combinations as representatives of 
sounds, letters representing several sounds, and silent letters; to name the 
different punctuation marks and others found in the Reader. 

Ill. In Numbers,— processes to be written and oral. 

1, Ability to write, add, subtract, multiply, and divide simple whole num. 
bers. Numbers involved not to be greater than 1,000; factors and divisors 
not to be greater than 10. 

2. An understanding of the fractions whose denominators are not greater 
than 10, and the simpler processes to which they can be applied. 

3. A knowledge of the denominate numbers in familiar use. 

4, Ability to perform examples involving easy combinations and simple 
applications of the ground rules. 


3—Vot. XI.— No. 11. 
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5. Exercises in Roman Notation to 50. 

IV. In Geography and Object Lessons,— common knowledge only required, 

1. Drawing maps of the school room, the school-house site, and the school. 
district. 

2. Comprehension of the elementary ideas of distance, position, direction, 
time, motion, form, and other common properties. 

3. A knowledge of the most manifest properties, peculiarities, and uses of 
the animals, plants, and things found in the vicinity. 

4. Ability to locate and describe the hills, valleys, ravines, woods, marshes, 
openings, springs, brooks, creeks, rivers, ponds, and lakes,— the farms, roads, 
houses, bridges, etc., in the school-district. 

5. A knowledge of the occupations of the people living in the vicinity — 
the tools used and the processes and objects of their work. 

6. An idea of the more elementary properties of the globe,— such as indi. 
cate the shape of the earth, directions upon it, and its daily rotation and 
yearly revolution. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE UPPER Form: 


I. In Reading. 

1. Intelligent and expressive reading of any lesson in the Third Reader 
used in the school; also ready reading of any selection of easy prose not 
previously studied. 

2. Ability to recite with proper expression, from memory, a number of 
pieces which together contain at least as much matter as six pages in a Third 
Reader. 

8. A good comprehension of the thoughts and ideas expressed in the 
lessons read or recited,— to be tested by questioning and by requiring the 
lessons to be reproduced in the pupil’s own language. 

4. Correct pronunciation of the words found in the Reader. 

5. Ability to use correctly in sentences the words of the Reader. 

6. A knowledge of the classification of the oral elements, with their dia 
critical marks, and the ability to produce any sound of the language alone 
or in combination. 

%. The accented and unaccented syllables of words in the Reader distin- 
guished. 

II. In Writing, Spelling, and Language Lessons. 

1. Ability to write legibly and neatly on paper a paragraph given to copy. 
The writing to show a knowledge of the elements of penmanship,— forms, 
principles, spacing, slants, turns, movements, etc.,— according to some 
system. 

2. Correct spelling of words found in the Reader and in the other text 
books studied. 

8. Writing correctly verbatim from memory brief lessons recited, also cor 
rect writing of paragraphs dictated. } 
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4, Writing the substance of reading and other lessons studied with tolera- 
ble correctness, as regards spelling, capitalization, and punctuation. 

5. Writing brief descriptions of familiar objects. 

6. A knowledge of the distinction between nouns, verbs, adverbs, and ad- 
jectives, and between common and proper names; a knowledge of the more 
comprehensible uses of the comma, the hyphen, and the apostrophe; and a 
knowledge of the construction and the essential elements of ordinary sen- 
tences found in the Reader. 

Ill. In Arithmetic,— numbers without limit as far as millions,— processes, 
oral and written,— insight into processes, but no logical demonstrations or 
analyses should be required. 

1, Ability to write, add, subtract, multiply, and reduce simple and com- 
pound numbers, integers and fractions, common and decimal fractions. 

2. A good knowledge of the tables of denominate numbers. 

8. Ability to perform operations involving easy combinations of the pro- 
cesses named, and to apply the processes to transactions of frequent occur- 
rence. 

4, A knowledge of the simple properties of numbers, of factors, of exact 
divisors and multiples, and of the more technical terms in Arithmetic. 

5. Exercises in the combinations of the letters in Roman Notation. 

IV. In Geography. 

1. A knowledge of the meaning of maps, their scale, etc. Ability to draw 
the town, county, and State maps, and to show a knowledge of our system of 
survey, and of the descriptions based on it. 

2. A further knowledge of the earth as a globe; of its points, lines, and 
divisions; of its zones, climate, and the phenomena of day and night, and of 
the seasons; of the location of points on it by latitude and longitude; and 
of its grand divisions of land and water. 

3. Ability to draw an outline map of any State or country,— representing 
the more important features of land and water. 

4. Good conceptions of characteristic scenes of the most interesting and 
important places in the world. 

5. A knowledge of the industrial, commercial, and political relations of 
the county in which the school is located. 

V. Local History. 

1. Comprehension of some of the elementary ideas on which history is 
based. 

2. A knowledge of a few incidents in the history of the locality tested. 

8. Relate an account of a striking event in the history of this country. 

Certificates should be granted to all pupils who pass any of the examina- 
tions, for promotion from one Form to another, and for graduation. These 
should be neatly printed, and should designate the branches in which the 
pupils have been examined. In the two instances for promotion, the certifi- 
cates should be signed by the teacher, and the director of the district in which 
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the school is maintained; and in that for graduation, by the teacher, the di 
rector of the district, and the County Superintendent or the committee chosen 
to conduct the examination. The certificates for promotion and the diploma 
for graduation may be worded as follows: 


COMMON SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 


PRIMARY Form. 


This certifies that —- -—-, of District No. —, in the town of —, in the 
county of ——, State of Wisconsin, is entitled to promotion to the Middle 
Form, as —— has this day completed that portion of the Course of Study in 


the Common Branches embraced in the Primary Form of the Public School 
of said District, with the standing therein, as follows: 


Reading ——, Spelling ——-, Writing ——, Language ——-, Numbers —, 
Geography —. 

Given at ——, in the county of —, State of Wisconsin, this —— day of 
—., A. D. 188—. , Teacher. 








— —_ Director of Dist. No. —. 
COMMON SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 
MIDDLE Form. 


This certifies that —— ——, of District No. —, in the town of ——, in the 
county of ——, State of Wisconsin, is entitled to promotion to the Upper 
Form, as —— has this day completed that portion of the Course of Study in 
the Common Branches embraced in the Middle Form of the Public School 
of said District, with the standing therein, as follows: 

Reading ——, Spelling ——, Writing ——, Language —-,, Arithmetic —, 
Geography ——, History —. 

Given at-——, in the county of ——, State of Wisconsin, this —— day of 
—,A. D. 188—. , Teacher. 

— ——, Director of Dist. No. —. 








DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In County, WISCONSIN. 





COMMON SCHOOL DIPLOMA. 


This certifies that ——- ——, of District No. —, in the town of ——, has this 
day completed the Course of Study in the Common Branches, required by 
Law to be taught in the Public Schools of the State, viz.: Reading, Spelling, 
Orthoepy, English Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, Writing, United States 
History, and the Constitutions of the United States and Wisconsin. 

Done at -—, in the county of ——, State of Wisconsin, this —— day of —, 
A. D. 188—. ; 

County Superintendent of Schools. 
—-— —, Teacher of District No. —. 
— —_, Director of District No. —. 
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Supt. LuNN sends out a very important circular this fall to the teachers of 
Sauk county. We clip from it the following items on the gradation of the 


country schools: 
EVENING UP. 


Your main trouble will be in having pupils do the work in all the branches 
of the lower forms before taking up those of higher forms, so as not to be 
“mixed” by having work in more than one form. They may not be doing 
all the work of any form at one and the same time; but they should finish all 
the work laid down in one form before commencing anything in another. 
Evening up does not so much mean that all the pupils ina form shall be 
equally advanced and pursuing just the same lessons, as it means that each 
pupil by himself shall be taking as much of one branch as of another in 
his form, and not taking what he pleases and skipping what he dislikes. 
As all pupils of one form do not enter it at one and the same time, so they do 
notall go out of it atone and the same time, but each by himself as he completes 
the work: the time of doing which is determined by his ability and regularity 
of attendance. Irregular attendance and lack of uniformity in text-books 
are not at all fatal to classifying by forms, as each pupil, in the time he does 
attend, can pick out the work of his form in his own text-books, which in 
some arrangement or other supply all the course calls for. 

It is not by turning pupils back in their advanced studies that evening up 
isto be accomplished, but by bringing up their back work and skipping 
some of the least necessary topics until they may be worked in when review- 
ing, to the neglect of their advanced studies. 

Lessening mixed pupils is a mere matter of willing and contriving, and the 
poorest contrivers will have the most pupils mixed and the most opposition 
in working the course. 

REGISTERING BY FORMS. 


To accomplish this evening up and keeping even, your great lever is 
Registering Pupils by Forms, placing each in the lowest form in which he has 
any work unfinished. This means that you are to register him down to his 
lowest work instead of up to his highest work, making his unfinished work 
an irritant to its mastery. What he does not know or take is thus advertised 
to touch his pride. As the course has but three forms, so your register will 
have but three forms, in one or the other of which each pupil must rank, no such 
thing as a “Mixed Form” being known; pupils may be mixed but a form 
cannot. 

By this mode of registering, no pupil will be enrolled in the Upper form who 
is not free and clear of everything in the Middle form; he cannot be in the 
Upper form and be mixed. 

For the first two weeks, keep your roll on a loose sheet, placing each pupil 
in the same form in which his last teacher registered him, unless good reasons 
fora change appear. Pupils not previously so registered, you will orally or 
by writing examine to determine their classification. 
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By the end of the second week, your school should be so organized that you 
can register it by forms, leaving a few lines between each form for later 


entries. 
SEAT PUPILS BY FORMS 


So far as convenient, and tending to better management; but this is a mere 
matter of arrangement, and has nothing to do with the success or failure of 
the course, and may be disregarded if advisable. 


EXAMINATION, 


Whether you have any pupils to promote or not, examine all pupils in this 
course about two or three weeks before the close of the term, and record their 
standings where the next teacher may see them, in the register if you can, or 
on a loose sheet if necessary. Do not confine your questions to your one 
term’s work, but stretch them to test all the course that the class have taken, 

Pupils in the Lower form may have their standings simply estimated by 
the teacher. In the Middle form have twice as much oral as written exam. 
ination; and in the Upper, have twice as much written as oral. Be fair but 
not extravagant in standings. It is noticeable that the lower the teacher's 
standing on his certificate, the higher his pupils stand. Monthly formal 
examinations are nuisances, if reviews have been what they should be. Pro- 
mote only those who merit it by thoroughly completing all work laid down 
in their lower forms, excepting drawing and music, which should be taught 


wherever possible. 
GRADUATION. 


If you have pupils who have thoroughly mastered everything in the whole 
course, excepting music and drawing, you will by the first day of February 
notify the County Superintendent of such candidates for graduation, and he 
will forward you questions and instructions for their examination. The 
papers which these candidates prepare, you will forward to the Superintendent 
for decision. None will receive diplomas unless these conditions are com- 
plied with, and such graduation exercises will take place but once per year at 
close of winter term. 

To lessen postage procure thin paper on which pupils should write on both 
sides, except a fourth of one side for filing. Have papers written, folded, and 
filed in the neatest style, as these have a bearing on graduation. 


A prominent lawyer in one of our cities sends us the following statement, 
which we present to the readers of the JourNAL, without endorsing the cor- 
rectness of the position taken :— 

Our school-district voted under subdivision 12, of section 430, Revised 
Statutes, at their last annual meeting, to admit, to the privileges of their school, 
persons situated as my children are in an adjoining district, upon the pay- 
ment of $1.00 a month as tuition fee. 
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The question has arisen in my mind, and I have suggested it to the district 
poard of this place, whether, under our Constitution, any such terms can be 
imposed, it, the constitution, providing that district schools shall be free and 
without charge for tuition to al/ children between the ages of four and 
twenty years, my children being within these ages. See Constitution, Art. 10, 
sec. 3. 

The language of this section is unqualified. It is “allchildren.” It must 
relate, however, to children living within the State, for no legislation can 
have effect beyond the boundaries of the State. The language, therefore, 
means all children within the State. Can it have a narrower meaning? Can 
it mean all children residing within the district, that is, shall it be read 
thus:— “ Schools shall be free and without charge for tuition to all children 
residing within the district.” Such construction would be unfortunate, for 
there might be no school taught in some districts. In such case, scholars re- 
siding there should be no worse off than those residing in districts where 
schools were taught, that is, they should have the same freedom to go to 
school. If there should be a charge for tuition allowed, it should be against 
the district where the scholar resided, and not against the scholar, thus 
making it of nc pecuniary advantage to the inhabitants of a district not to 
have a school, or to have a cheap one. 

If the true construction of the Constitution should be that a tuition fee 
might be charged to a district where scholars residing therein went to an- 
other district school, it would result in the improvement of all the district 
schools, for each would see then that if it employed an incompetent teacher 
it might be taxed to help pay a competent teacher in some other district, and 
it would probably also result in larger districts and a greater number of 
graded schools. 
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Hupson’s SHAKESPEARE. For Schools and Families. Cymbeline and Corio- 
lanus. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

These two plays which are among the later and most mature and finished 
of the great bard’s productions, terminate the series selected and specially 
edited for schools and families. The series embraces twenty-three choice 
plays, as follows: Midsummer Night’s Dream, Merchant of Venice, Much 
Ado about Nothing, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, The Tempest, Winter’s 
Tale, King John, Richard II, Richard III, Henry IV, Part 1, Henry IV, Part 
2, Henry V, Henry VIII, Romeo and Juliet, Julius Cesar, Hamlet, King 
Lear, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, Othello, Cymbeline, Coriolanus. We 
would call special attention to Mr. Hudson’s judicious expurgation. For 
instance, in King John, Act I, he is obliged to omit fifty-one lines to make it 
at all suitable for school use. Long experience with mixed classes has fitted 
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him well for this task. See, also, his Othello, which requires a very free use 
of the knife and great judgment lest the unity of the play be marred. (Con. 
sidering the excellence of his work, we are not surprised to learn that his 
School Plays have had a copyright sale of 83,771 volumes, in the last six 
years. 

The Harvard Complete Shakespeare, lately issued, in ten or twenty volumes, 
as preferred, is destined, we think, to be a favorite with the public. It em. 
bodies the ripe results of along and loving study of the poet, and justifies 
the saying that it requires genius to appreciate and interpret genius. We 
most cordially commend the School Shakespeare to teachers of English Lit. 
erature and to heads of families, and the Harvard Edition to the general 
reader. 

THe Norway Music Atsum. Edited by Auber Forestier and Rasmus B. 


ees 258 pages. Price $2.50. Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, Pub. 
ishers. 


The wierdly wild and strange music of the Norseman, with which we have 
become acquainted mainly through the efforts of Ole Bull, is here presented 
in a most acceptable form, with both the original text and an English tran3. 
lation, Here we find folk-songs, dances, national airs, etc., in great vari. 
ety, and some choice selections from the recent compositions of the modern 
Norse composers, who have zealously followed up the opening made by Ole 
Bull and given Norway’s characteristic music a distinctive place in the 
musical world. 

The collection comprises the simple folk-songs and dances as sung and 
danced by them as they went about their daily tasks, or gathered in festive 
groups to celebrate some passing event in their simple, frugal way of living. 
Simple though the theme, the music is at all times fresh and vigorous and 
full of the spirit and energies of its makers. It is of not more than ordinary 
difficulty, filled with the sweetness of melody, and tinged at times with a 
melancholy sadness, which lends an even greater charm to music already 
strong and of a superior quality. In Part II, which includes a few vocal 
solos with piano accompariments, are vocal quartets and piano pieces, which 
illustrate very clearly the wonderful progress made by Norway’s masters of 
song in the individuality, strength, and distinctive character of their writings. 

The story of the hardy mountain life, the frugal fare and simple wants and 
ways, the quaint legends and queer superstitions of the Norseman, will for- 
ever present a charm of its own to those with whom 


“Tis pleasure to hear the old story 
Of the deeds that are treasured in song.” 


The traditions of the adventures and battles of their heroic sea-kings, theit 
conquests and discoveries in the Northern seas, their river spirits and pro- 
tecting spirits, their wild songs and mountain calls, their rustic dances and 
village fetes, are of more than passing interest. As we read of the natural 
grandeur and beauty of 
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‘Old Norway with her summer bowers, 
Her rock-bound shores, hér snow-covered towers,” 


or listen to the sturdy sailor’s cry, 


“Where stays the King’s Long Serpent? 
Wherefore comes not Olaf Trygvason?” 


and in that same hour hear the sea give back its answer, 


“Taken the King’s Long Serpent! 
Fallen is Olaf Trygvason! ” 


a fascination that is hard to shake off steals over us, and in common with our 
own poet Longfellow to the music of his rhythmic measure, we delight to 
glide back upon the river of Time, and mingle amid the scenes which his 
fancy has pictured for us. 

In the “ Norway Music Album ” all the beautiful sentiment and indefinable 
longings of this strange people and the wild romanticism and grandeur of 
their snow-capped mountains and sea-girt shores are depicted in the original 
Norse dialect (with English words as well) and set to music by Norway’s 
native composers. They include all the charming compositions which Ole 
Bull so dearly loved, and with which he delighted immense audiences 
throughout the civilized world. There is an introductory chapter by Auber 
Forestier, which gives a very interesting account of the rise and progress of 
music in Norway, and several short sketches of her more prominent musical 
writers. The first edition of the work was sold in a weck, and the “* Norway 
Music Album ” we predict will become a popular work throughout America. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By G. A. Wentworth, A. M., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Phillips Exeter Academy. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 


Prof. Wentworth is well know to be one of the foremost teachers in 
America. An examination of the book shows that Mr. Wentworth has made 
an algebra that will gratify an exacting taste. The perspicuity of the defini- 
tions, the rules deduced from processes immediately preceding them, and the 
thousands of examples for practice, which have been selected, arranged, and 
tested in the recitation-room by the author, and found suited to a book of 
this class, all combine to make this book one of rare excellence. The design 
of the author was to make a work that would be completed in a school-year, 
with one recitation a day. There are two editions of the algebra; one with 
the answers to the problems bound at the end of the volume, and the other 
without answers. We think the author has done a decidedly good thing in 
preparing this volume. The publishers have bound it strongly and neatly as 
is their practice. 


ELEMENTS OF QUATERNIONS. By A. 8. Harpy. Boston, Ginn, Heath & 
Co., $2.25. That the word Quaternions is not to be found in Appletons’ Cyclo- 
pedia shows how recent a science may already be incorporated into an ele- 
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mentary text-book. As the word indicates, the science depends upon fou 
elements which are the plane of the vectors, the angle between them, the ra. 
tio of their lengths, and the second angle which is requisite to fix the plane, 

The book is a model in every way and will be a delight to all the curious 
mathematicians who have a little leisure for something out of the old ruts 
and grooves that are so thoroughly worn. 

A VoLUME of the Proceedings of the National Educational Association at 
its last annual meeting at Atlanta, Ga., will be sent postage prepaid to any 
one sending $2.00 to W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio. The names of all persons 
remitting $2.00 will be printed in the volume in the list of members for 1881, 
provided the remittance be received before the printing of the names. Life 
membership in the Association costs $20. The Secretary, W. D. Henkle, soli. 
cits correspondence in reference to the volumes of previous years, copies of 
those for 1865, 1866, 1873, 1874, 1876, 1877, 1879, and 1880, being still on sale. 

ForBRIGER’s Drawine TABLets, published by Jones Bros. & Co., Cincin. 
nati, Philadelphia, and Chicago, are a decided success. Last February we 
published in the Journar an article clipped from the Whitewater Register, 
commending the success in drawing achieved by the pupils in the public 
schools. The fact that the revival in this branch took place soon after the in. 
troduction of these Tadlets is as good an argument in their favor as could be 
made. If there is anything better in their line, we have not seen it. 

Five Cent Ecrectic SPELLING TaBLet, published by Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co., Cincinnati and New York, isa very good thing indeed. The design 
is to facilitate written spelling from dictation. The tablets may be used by 
pupils standing in classes, as they are blocked on stiff board and can readily 
be written upon while held in the hand. Each tablet contains twenty-five 
lessons, of forty words each, on fine manila paper. Sent to any address on 
receipt of price. 








NOTES. 


AstuMa sufferers should write to H. P. K. Peck & Co., New York City. 
See the advertisement headed “ Asthma Cured,” in another column. 

Miss Saran A. Stewart, formerly the principal of the City Normal 
School of Milwaukee, has returned from her European tour, and will spend 
the winter in New York. 

Prin. Kinney, of the Darlington High School, writes: ‘The present year, 
I think, bids fair to be the pleasantest and most satisfactory of my first seven 
years’ work at this piace.” 

A DAY or two spent in the town of Pewaukee last week by Prof. Rankin 
resulted in securing several hundred dollars for the endowment fund of Car- 
roll College. Waukesha Freeman. 
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NOTES. 


THE attendance of students this Fall Term at Milton College reaches nearly 
140. Twenty-five of them are Scandinavians, who have accompanied Prof. 
Evenson, 2 teacher in the Institution. 





Pror. J. H. CHAMBERLIN, formerly of the Whitewater Normal School | 
having recently completed a year and a half’s study abroad, is now teaching 
linguistics in Marietta College, Ohio. He is a good man, and the college is 
fortunate. Ohio’s gain is Wisconsin’s loss. 






























THE annual meeting of the regular conductors of the Teachers’ institutes 
will be held at Madison, opening Monday evening, Dec. 26, and continuing 
through the following day. The outline of the instruction to be given in the 
institutes for next year, will then be presented, discussed, and settled upon. 

TuE city of Dodgeville has recently wisely adopted the Free High School 
System, without a dissenting vote. The voters of that city were evidently 
wise enough to see, after a careful reading of the laws, that, instead of being 
a loop-hole for additional expense, it will, in fact, prove a saving to the dis- 
trict of several hundred dollars annually.— Zv. 

THE teachers of Door county last September organized a County Teachers’ 
Assuciation and commenced work with a five days’ session. The secretary, 
Miss Hattie Squier, writes as follows: ‘‘ We have some thorouglily live teach- 
ers who are determined to see the asscciation do good work, and who will 
not rest until they have earned for Door county a place among the best edu- 
cational counties in the State.” 

Pror. G. S. ALBEE, the president of the State Teachers’ Association, in- 
forms us that the semi-annual session of that body will be held at Madison, 
beginning the evening of Tuesday, the 27th of December, and closing on the 
29th. The convention of the county and city Superintendents will occupy the 
afternoon of Wednesday, the 28th. It is thought best to invite the Academy 
of Arts and Sciences to provide exercises for the evening following. 

A RECENT report states that in Connecticut, which contains over 20,000 
French-Canadians within her borders, the law compelling the attendance of 
all children between the ages of 8 and 14 at some school, for at least twelve 
weeks in the year, is readily enforced to such an extent that the number of 
childrea illegally out of school last year was but a little over one per cent. 
of the whole number. This is due to the fact, that the business of enforcing 
the law is put into the hands of one man, who acts as the agent of the State 
Board of Education. 


A FORMER student of one of the editors of the Journal of Education is now 
the professor of Greek in Oberlin College, Ohio, and the author of a new edi- 
tion of Xenophon’s Memorabilia and he writes under the date of the 19th of 
last month, as follows: “It is with feelings of pleasure that I address you, 
recalling, as I do, the instruction which I once enjoyed in your class-room. 
It has stood me in good stead. The Green Grammar I bought in Milton, di- 
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lapidated, but enriched by many original notes and examples, is now the 
authority in this whole college.” 


Tue Board of Education of Milwaukee are considering the propriety of 
opening Kindergartens in all their district schools. A resolution to that effect 
has been introduced, and a committee has been directed to report upon the 
subject. 

Since the above was put in type, we have learned that the resolution was 
adopted by the board and that Supt. McAllister was directed to proceed to. 
ward the early establishment of the Kindergartens. 


PRINCIPAL ManoneEy, of Ontario School, Vernon county, who has entered 
upon his third year at that place, informs us that the Fall Term of his school 
opened with a very large attendance, especially of non-resident pupils. The 
school is in need of another department for high school instruction. Since 
the last annual meeting of the district, many improvements have been made, 
and among them is the thorough renovation of the school building, and the 
purchase of an addition to the school grounds, which will be fenced and orna. 
mented with trees. 


Supt. Ratourrre, of Langlade county, writes, under the date of the 14th of 
last month, as follows: “ The institute at Antigo closed Friday last, and I am 
pleased to say it proved a complete success in all particulars. Twenty teach. 


ers were present, and a more enthusiastic working class could not have con. 
vened. The recent heavy rains rendered our roads literal canals, and yet 
some of the teachers traversed them on foot, in a driving rain, a distance of 
ten miles, the whole distance nearly in an unbroken wilderness. A second 
week of similar work will occur toward the close of February next.” 


Gen. J. W. PHEtrs, whose article on the “ Value of Good Manners”? ap- 
pears otherwhere in this number, is the author of a book on “ Good Behavior.” 
The following is an extract from the work: 

Hanp-Swakrinc.— The act of shaking hands is better suited for friendly 
greetings than for a court ceremony. Men in high position should be spared 
a frequent repetition of it on occasions of public reception; a bow, or gentle 
inclination of the head, is a sufficient interchange of civilities on such occa- 
sions; and perhaps it is enough in the ordinary salutations between the sexes. 


Supt. Dore, of Clark county, writes: ‘“ We have had terrible work in get- 
ting the mails through in this part of the State. I did not get all my reports 
from the town clerk’s until this week (the last in October); and some of them 
are so badly filled out that I must get more complete ones before I can finish 
my annual report to you. This will take at least two weeks’ more time. In 
holding my fall examinations of teachers, I had to swim my team through 
two streams to reach Colby. It is almost out of the question to get about at 
all in thiscounty. The small streams have been big rivers a large part of the 
past six weeks.” 
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TuE STATE SUPERINTENDENT has appointed the following Board of Visitors 
at the Normal Schools for the present school year: 

Platieville— Prof. John E. Davies, Madison, Miss Lucy E. Foote, River 
Falls, Prof. Lewis Funk, Bay View. 

Whitewater — Rev. O. U. Whitford, Walworth, Hon. Henry F. C. Nichols, 
New Lisbon, Prof. Henry D. Maxson, Milwaukee. 

Oshkosh — Prof. C. F. Viebahn, Watertown, Prof. Albert Salisbury, White- 
water, Prof. Dwight Kinney, Darlington. 

River Falis— L. D. Harvey, Esq., Sheboygan, A. C. Dodge, Esq., Monroe, 
Supt. C. D. Tillinghast, Bloomer. 


Tur Board of Visitors at the State University, for the year ending June 20, 
1882, have been appointed by the Regents of the University, as follows: 

For the Regents — Hon. W. C. Whitford, Madison; Geo. Koeppen, Esq., 
Milwaukee; and Hon. Jno. G. McMynn, Racine. 

The State at Large — Rev. Thos. R. Williams, D. D., Milton; Hon. John 
Johnston, Milwaukee; and Frank Siller, Milwaukee. 

The Congresstonal Districts — First, Rev. Eli Corwin, D. D., Racine; Sec. 
ond, Col. Geo. W. Bird, Jefferson; Third, Hon. Philo A. Orton, Darlington; 
Fourth, Prof. Geo. W. Peckham, Milwaukee; Fifth, Almon Clark, M. D., 
Sheboygan; Sixth, Prof. Geo. 8. Albee, Oshl:osh; Seventh, Hon. A. A. Arnold, 
Galesville. 


Tue five best spellers in the Viroqua Institute were as follows: Lucy R. 
Dawson, Anna M. Mc Dermott, Miles M. Dawson, M. Texanna Cobb, and 
Caroline Jacobson. 

The best at the Walworth county Institute, held at Delavan, were Mary 
Cahill; Frances 8. Smith, Mary C. Warne, Helen U. Sturtevant, and Hannah 
M. Voorhees. 

In both institutes the work included capitalization and punctuation as well 
as spelling. 

The names of the five who missed fewest words at the Durand Institute, 
are as follows: Miss Jennie M. Goodrich, Miss Sophy E. Perry, Mr. Chas. H. 
Keyes, Miss Mary E. Peel, Mr. William E. Alkire. 


Miss Ciapp, who has so acceptably filled the position of Superintendent of 
Schools for St. Croix county, is being urged for re-election by all the teachers. 
We believe that Miss Clapp, with Miss Hosford, of Eau Claire, are the only 
two female Superintendents of Schools in the State, andjthey have both given 
great satisfaction. Chippewa Herald. 

The Herald man has forgotten Miss Florence Tickner, of Dunn county, 
who has filled the office of Superintendent for the past two years with such 
satisfaction that she will probably be re-elected. North Wis. News. 

And both men appear to have overlooked Miss Minnie H. Kelleher, of 
Brown county, who takes rank with the best of the other three, and four 
better County Superintendents could not be found with a search-warrant. 
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Tue following from Prin. J. H Gould, of Oconto, Secretary State Teachery 
Association, explains itself. The “Course of Reading” was published in the 
July number of the JouRNAL: 

“An apology is due you and Pres. Albee, at my hands for not attending, ag 
Pres. Albee requested, to mistakes in the report of the committee on Course 
of Reading for Teachers. 

Will you please make the following corrections, for the benefit of some 
who might be misled by the mistakes in typography: 

Third year, No. 4, Homer’s. Fourth year, No. 2, Masson, instead of ‘ Ma. 
son,’ and Yonge, instead of ‘Young.’ No.4, Paradise Lost. 

Schools open more than full. About seven hundred enrolled, with eleven 
teachers. Course of study in course of preparation, there never having been 
any. A new building of four departments going up.” 


Prin. J. H. Terry, of Mineral Point, is editing a very interesting “ Edu. 
cational Columu” in the Iowa County Democrat. In opening the depart 
ment recently he made the following points: 

“Tt is a gratifying fact that such a department not only finds a place and is 
read, but that a sentiment exists strong enough to demand it. It is an indi. 
cation of right opinions on the part of the public in regard to popular edu. 
cation.” - 

“Whatever the condition of the various educational agencies, either in 


town or county, no one can deny that they are susceptible of improvement; 
and if any improvement is made, or even if present efficiency is maintained, 
it must be done by means of a favorable sentiment. Itshould then be suffi. 
cient excuse for the opening of this column that its principal object is to pro. 
mote the growth of such a sentiment.” 


Supt. Neriy, of Columbia county, issued last month, a circular to the 
school districts of his county, to be read at the annual meetings. Among the 
items on the circular, we find the following: 


“ During the present year there have been built or are in process of being 
built in this county, eight new school-houses. There are still a few more dis. 
tricts that ought to take this needful step of improvement. If yours is one of 
them, please do not delay action in this matter. Many more districts have 
thoroughly repaired their old school-houses, where it was not entirely neces. 
sary to build anew. Even this is a highly commendable step, In all cases, 
it is not expecting too much, when it is asked, that the school-houses be as 
comfortable as the homes from which the children come. To this end an im- 
proved mode of seating is necessary for many of your schools. Most of the 
old “box seats” still in use are simply instruments of torture. There is no 
doubt that poor school-houses, ill-ventilated, and poorly seated, are the source 
of more aches, pains, and diseases in after life than is commonly attributed to 
these causes. 

“ The State Superintendent for several years has been urging the need of 
better classification in our district schools. The plan of work, in printed 
form, has been distributed to the schools of our county during the past year; 
and in many instances the good effects of it have already become apparent. 
It is very essential that officers and patrons of the schools should take an in- 
terest in this work and help it forward; as anything that will enable us to get 
better results from the money annually expended for teaching, is what we 
ought to adopt.” 





